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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 

IN CHARGE OF 

ELISABETH EOBINSON SCOVIL 

Pbomoting Lactation. — The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation in a synopsis of an article in a Swedish medical journal says 
prophylaxis is of vital importance to secure breast milk for children. 
The natural stimulus is the sucking of the child. The often and more 
vigorously it sucks the better the breast responds. Having the breast 
nursed eight or ten times a day has restored lactation even when it 
has been suspended for some time. If the milk is insufficient at first 
it can be supplemented with bottle feeding. One case is mentioned in 
which there had been no breast feeding but after five or six weeks of 
bottle feeding lactation was accomplished by means of persistent 
sucking. 

To Keep Sharp Instruments from Rusting. — A German medical 
journal recommends that after thorough mechanical cleansing the in- 
struments should be stood in a bottle of alcohol containing 5 or 10 per 
cent of tincture of soap. 

French Treatment op Burns. — The Medical Record has an edi- 
torial on the treatment of burns by the method of Dr. Barthe de San- 
fort, which has been exciting much comment. A mixture of paraffin 
and resin, called from its yellow color, ambrine, is sprayed hot, at a 
temperature of 158° F. upon the burn. It causes no pain whatever, on 
the contrary relieves whatever pain is present. After twenty-four 
hours it is still warmer than the body. The results obtained in rapidity 
of healing and freedom from scars are very remarkable. Its use is not 
confined to burns, it is efficacious in frost bite and is a superior treatment 
in certain wounds. It is first applied in very small quantities forming a 
thin layer, this is covered with cotton and then another layer of ambrine. 
After twenty-four hours the dressing is easily removed en masse. Pus 
may be found beneath; this with any sloughs is wiped off and the dress- 
ing reapplied. In no type of burn is it contraindicated. 

A New Galactagogue. — A writer in the New York Medical Jour- 
nal states that in treating a case of mastitis he injected subcutaneously 
a filtrate of the discharge from the nipple. He observed that the 
quantity of milk rapidly increased. In cases of deficiency of milk he 
now injects 1 cc. of the mother's own milk into her subcutaneous tis- 
sues, under strict aseptic precautions. In two days this is repeated 
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and if necessary a third injection is given in five days after the second 
one. The results under ordinary conditions are said to be sure. 

Warning Against Trichinosis. — The Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try has issued a warning against the eating of pork, raw, in the form of 
sausages, or otherwise. To be safe from the danger of communicating 
infection, pork should be cooked until it loses its red color throughout, 

Prevalence op Malaria. — The Public Health Report of the Pub- 
lic Health Service states that there is probably no state in the Union 
in which malaria is not present and in which it is not spread by mosqui- 
toes grown in the locality. It is least prevalent in mountains and 
well-drained regions. 

Pneumonia. — A German medical journal, reviewing a book on the 
treatment of pneumonia during the last century or two, says one's own 
observation shows the more favorable course of pneumonia when noth- 
ing is done and the case is left entirely to nature. The result depends 
on the resisting power of the heart, hence the importance of the pulse; 
secondly, on the height of the fever; thirdly, on the involvement of the 
nervous system; fourthly, on the extent of exudation in the lung. 
Adults do not bear well cold or even tepid baths. Drugs are not com- 
pletely ignored; opium is recommended when delirium tremens is 
feared, small doses of digitalis to correct the heart action, also caffein, 
sodium salicylate and camphor hypodermically, expectorants and nar- 
cotics to relieve the strain of coughing. 

Fracture of Femur. — In a paper on this subject, read at a meet- 
ing of the Southern Surgical Association, it is stated that no weight 
should be borne for four months on a femur which has been fractured 
and good functional results should not be expected in from less than 
six to twelve months. 

Aspirin. — The Journal of the American Medical Association men- 
tions that the patent obtained by the manufacturers of aspirin on ace- 
tylsalicylic acid expires immediately. It is sold in European countries 
at a much cheaper rate than in the United States, from 4 to 6 cents an 
ounce, as compared to 43 cents. It is advised that it be prescribed 
under its scientific name. The Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
says aspirin is not always harmless. Alarming idiosyncrasies are suf- 
ficiently common for the use of first doses, at least, to be under medi- 
cal supervision. 

Search for Ideal Antiseptic. — The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association reports some experiments that have been made to deter- 
mine the effect of different antiseptics with respect to their efficiency in 
destroying microorganisms and their effect on the body cells. It was 
found that with some the tissue cells were definitely more easily killed 
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than were the bacteria. Iodine stands out as the one chemical tested 
to which cells were found more resistant than the staphylococci. It 
has, however, the power of rapidly dissolving fibrin. Ordinarily the 
union of wound surfaces by fibrin promotes healing. Only experience 
can decide how this affects the practical application. 

Baby Week. — The Children's Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor is making plans for a bigger and better Baby Week in 
1917. The Bureau and the General Federation of Women's Clubs have 
agreed upon the week of May 1, as best suited for the work. The wel- 
fare work is to be extended to cover all children still at home with their 
mothers, not merely infants. Those interested in the work can obtain 
without cost a bulletin relating to it by applying to the Children's 
Bureau, Washingon, D. C. 

Cold Aib in Pneumonia of Childhood. — The president of the 
American Pediatric Society said not long since that in all acute infec- 
tious diseases there is now a general acceptance of the advantage of 
fresh air, except perhaps in measles and scarlet fever. In tuberculosis 
there is now no question of its advantage. In pneumonia the results 
from this treatment have exceeded those from any other method of 
treatment, including serums and vaccines. Its efficacy in bronchitis, 
pharyngitis, laryngitis, rhinitis and otitis have been doubted only be- 
cause they have not been sufficiently tried. The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association points out that the weight of recent experi- 
mental evidence favors the view that exposure of the body to cold is 
favorable to the occurrence of acute respiratory diseases and therefore 
caution is necessary, especially with infants, who cannot complain of 
discomfort. 

The Anesthetist. — Dr. Goldwater, writing in the Modern Hospital, 
said the surgeon is greatly dependent on the anesthetist. The risks of 
anesthesia should not be disregarded, and will not be underestimated 
by anyone who has encountered fatal idiosyncrasies in patients. In a 
difficult case the skill of the anesthetist may be of no less importance than 
that of the surgeon himself. 

The Deadly Fly. — Although it is early in the season, the attention 
of the public is being drawn to destruction of the fly. The newest 
recommendation of the Department of Agriculture is the use of pow- 
dered hellebore, applied to the breeding places of the fly, especially to 
horse manure. It is said to be an effective larvicide without affecting 
plant growth. For killing the flies themselves, the Hygiene Labora- 
tory of the Public Health Service has found an eminently satisfactory 
new agent in salicylic acid. In a 1 per cent solution it destroys flies 
that consume it and is a safer and less objectionable substance to handle 
than formaldehyde. 



